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Soul Survivors 


Many people respond with surprise and sometimes horror that 
seniors are among the homeless in our country 


Carol points to a lesson she learned while homeless. “St. Mary’s keeps 


a | oa 


working with me no matter how hard the times get,” she said. 


by Susan Werner 


onday morning, 9:00 am. 
The doors are open at St. 
Mary’s Center in down- 
town Oakland. Inside, 
Dave is making coffee while Herman 
warms up muffins for the Drop-In 
Center. John waters the flowers outside; 
Elaine writes the day’s schedule on the 
blackboard. Two gentlemen greet me; 
one is on his way to escort a senior to a 
doctor’s appointment and the other 
makes a call to plan a voter registration 
event. The presence of these caring 
elders and the hum of their activity are 


Clinton’s Welfare Reform 
Poverty Visits the Homes 


of a Million Children | 


by Joe Wilson 


n late August President Clinton 
signed the Republican-sponsored 
welfare “reform” legislation, effec- 
tively eliminating the 61-year-old 
entitlement program Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). The legisla- 
tion, hypocritically-titled “The Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Act”, fulfilled Clinton’s campaign 
promise to “end welfare as we know it.” 

Congress, for its part, essentially gut- 
ted most of the legislation’s work-training 
funds prior to passage, making the bill 
more form than substance. 

Because of this horrendously misguid- 
ed act, poverty, as we’ ve come to know it, 
will visit the homes of perhaps a million 
or more American children. The 
Republican Congress — and the contin- 
ued acquiescence of a Democratic presi- 
dent — have created an Alice-in- 
Wonderland environment where nothing 
is as it seems; more accurately, nothing is 


vitally important to St. Mary’s Center’s 
work with homeless seniors. 

For the past eight and one-half years, 
St. Mary’s Center has provided services 
and a sense of belonging to men and 
women age 55 and over who are homeless 
or at risk of homelessness. When I men- 
tion this to people, many respond with 
surprise and sometimes horror that senior 
are among the homeless in our country. 


Homeless seniors are “hidden”, as they 
y 


often shy away from shelters and are sta- 
tistically underreported. 


ANGELA’S PATH 


You would have recognized Angela. 
She was the woman, about 75 years old, 


as it should be. 


MONEY IS INTRINSICALLY HARM- 
FUL TO POOR PEOPLE 


Curiously, AFDC was originally 
designed to enable single mothers, 
mostly war widows, to stay home with 
their children by providing cash assis- 
tance. In today’s Work is Truth cate- 
chism, everyone must work — in order 
to earn a living. There can be no free 
lunch — especially not for minority 
school kids. 

Even more importantly, the new wel- 
fare legislation abandons support of 
welfare recipients attempting to better 
themselves through education. Welfare 
mothers can no longer gain an exemption 
to work requirements by attendance at 
accredited four-year colleges. Work is the 
only acceptable means of escape. 

When I was a child, my mother used to 
tell me that education was the great equal- 
izer. The Republican-led Congress — 
supported by candidate Bob Dole — has 


with the scarf wrapped neatly around 
her head who rummaged through the 
garbage can at your corner daily. She 
mumbled and darted when 
approached. For over three years, St. 
Mary’s staff greeted Angela on the 
streets. Often, she stopped by St. 
Mary’s to say hello and drop off a 
sweet treat for staff members. 

St. Mary’s Center helped her move 
to a hotel in Oakland. She always 
wanted a place of her own but she was 
denied housing due to her behavior. 
Her trust grew in the people she met at 
St. Mary’s and she began a medication 
regime that lessened her fears and 
mumbling. She stopped rummaging 
and collecting. 

She continued to pursue a higher 
quality of life and was accepted into 
senior subsidized housing. She now 

lives in her own apartment with on-site 
support. She continues to wear a scarf, 
sometimes referred to as a “halo”, as 
she walks a path of gentleness, kindness 
and generosity. 

SENIORS COME OUT OF HIDING 


At St. Mary’s Center seniors come out 
of hiding. Many first drop by for a free 
cup of coffee and a muffin; many stay. 
They stay because they find they are not 
alone — they have peers who know the 


- perils of surviving on the street. They stay 


because they discover beneficial resources 
for housing, health care, money manage- 
ment and treatment for substance abuse 
and mental illness problems. They stay 
because the people at St. Mary’s believe 
in them and their capacity to have a 
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Azara, 10, homeless 


by Virginia K. Anderson 


Her little brothers bubble, explore 
like a pair of puppies 
as I warm soup, brew tea 
in the church kitchen 
for their sick mother. 
But Azara 
watches the boys, 
moves slowly, somberly, 
at last raises bleak eyes 
as she raises her arm toward me. 
Do you know why my sweater 
is all covered with 
these leaves? 
She looks down. 
Because I have to sleep 
on the ground 
under dirty blankets. 


And my breath catches in my throat 
remembering how it feels 
to be ten years old: Am I 

pretty? Do people 

like me? Will someone 

someday 

love me? 


healthier, more stable life, beyond their 
doubts. They stay because what matters to 
many is the chance for a well-lived life. 
They stay because of their desire to live 
the remainder of their lives at peace with 
themselves and to contribute to others and 
to society. 

Homeless people are often rejected, 
demeaned and disenfranchised and bear 
scars of anger, hurt, confusion and humili- 
ation. They often have become convinced 
they are unwanted and undeserving of 


See Soul Survivors page six 


The future of millions of children is jeopardized by federal AFDC cuts. 
Above, the youngest protesters attend a welfare-rights demonstration. 


recommended the elimination of the 
Department of Education. Historically, 
keeping poor people ignorant has been an 
effective means of keeping them poor. 
THOSE AT THE HELM OF THE SHIP 
MAY ALSO SINK THE SHIP 
In 1856, the U.S. Supreme Court 


issued one of its most controversial rul- 
ings ever in the Dred Scott case. Dred 
Scott was a slave who traveled with his 
master to several states, some of which 
were free states and some not. Scott 
escaped while in the free state of 
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engaged in intensive reflection, 


Caltrans’ Demolition Blocked by Protests and Lawsuit 


by Scott Wagers 


“My people will dwell in secure habi- 
tation and in quiet resting places.’ a 
Isaiah 

n a triumph for low-income residents 

which demonstrates the power of 

public protest, lawyers from the 

Public Interest Law firm in San Jose 
have successfully blocked the demolition 
of several houses along the Guadalupe 
Parkway (Highway 87). 

The Community Homeless Alliance 
(CHA) was instrumental in raising public 
awareness about the plight of this low- 
income, mostly Latino neighborhood. 
Residents of the Guadalupe Parkway were 
supposed to be out of their houses in early 
June and demolition of their houses by. 
Caltrans was to begin shortly thereafter. 
Not only was Caltrans planning to evict the 
low-income residents, but it had refused to 
provide any relocation assistance or 
replacement housing for people displaced 
by the demolition. 

After several press conferences, 
protests, prayer vigils and meetings with 
public officials, CHA’s effort to halt the 
demolition and displacement culminated 
in a meeting with Assemblyman John 
Vasconcellos who suggested that public- 
interest lawyers pursue a lawsuit against 
Caltrans on the basis that low-income 
housing was being destroyed and not 
being replaced. Although it is not often 
enforced, state law requires that low- 
income housing that is destroyed must be 
replaced by the agencies responsible for 
the demolition. In this case, Caltrans, the 
San Jose Redevelopment Agency, and the 
City of San Jose have all contributed sig- 
nificant funding to the project and are thus 
responsible for replacing the housing. 

A HOMELESS CELEBRATION 

~ Meanwhile, CHA held a celebration 
for the homeless community on July 4, 
1996, feeding nearly 1000 people at its 
fifth annual Fourth of July Picnic in the 
Park for homeless people. This year’s 
event honored homeless advocate Roy 


San Jose homeless activists protest the demolition of low-income housing. 


Stevens, who has been a tireless volunteer 
for homeless causes for nearly a decade. 
Roy was given several gifts recognizing 
his contribution to the homeless commu- 
nity and to CHA. It was a day full of 
blessings for homeless persons and advo- 
cates: good fun and a spirit of solidarity. 

The next week, after a very successful 
week-long sleep-in for homeless people at 
St. Paul’s United Methodist Church, CHA 
underwent a major transformation in its 
ministry with homeless people. In addi- 
tion to our continuing advocacy for 
affordable housing, CHA adopted a com- 
munity covenant which is binding on all 
its participants and a further spiritual 
foundation for the development of a com- 
munity of homeless people. 

The theme of the sleep-in was “A week 
of atonement and reconciliation”. The 
word atone literally means to “be at one 
with”. In a theological sense, we saw this 
week as an opportunity to “be at one 
with” God, self, community, neighbor and 


nature. Each night we developed the 
atonement theme in one of these areas in 
order to engender greater spiritual aware- 


~ ness and build solidarity among the poor. 


The sleep-in sought to refine CHA’s 
vision of social justice and Martin Luther 
King’s “beloved community”. Veteran 
activists in CHA agreed that this was “one 
of the best actions” they had ever experi- 
enced. Each night, the 50 participants 


meditation, scripture reading and 
strategizing. Each night, homeless 
people offered reflections on their 
individual journeys. 

Many of the homeless partici- 
pants offered profound insights 
into what it means to be human. 
- Small groups discussed housing 
strategies, the problems of drug 
and alcohol addiction, nonviolent 
tactics including the philosophy of 
Jesus, Dorothy Day, Cesar Chavez, 
Martin Luther King and Gandhi. 

A significant development of 
the sleep-in was a homeless con- 
structive works program. This was 
based on Gandhi’s notion of the 
“constructive program”, public 
works that benefit the community 
performed free of charge by those 
advocating for social change and 
empowerment of the poor. At St. 
Paul’s we put our constructive pro- 
gram into practice by cleaning the 
church on our last day. 

After discussion among CHA mem- 
bers, we decided to offer our labor to the 
community at large (especially the 
churches) in accordance with the con- 
structive program goals. In doing this 
labor, we wish to sustain Gandhi’s vision 
and demonstrate to the community that 
homeless people are willing to do some- 
thing for others. We are asking nothing in 
return from the community. 


Showdown in San Diego 


No sleeping, no signs, no First Amendment 


by Forrest Curo 


ere in San Diego we have had 
many years of trying to get the. 


City government to respect the 

needs of homeless people. 
Amateurs at this, we were overcome 
by discouragement and politicians’ 


manipulations. Since then we have gradu-. 


ally changed our methods and the way we 
think of them. We can’t accomplish much 
by trying to function as a political force. 


_ We are a moral force; that’s the only real 


strength (and value) we have. 

As homeless activism here declined, 
shelter space diminished and treatment of 
homeless people worsened. The schedul- 
ing of this summer’s Republican 
Convention may not have been the only 
reason for this, but it’s certainly been a 
consideration. We can’t prove that influen- 
tial people planned to “bus them all off to 
jail for the occasion’, but the large num- 
bers of “illegal lodging” tickets issued in 
1995 and 1996 suggests this strongly. 

Calling attention to the police depart- 
ment’s vigorous campaign against home- 
less people (AND outreach programs!) 
downtown, we won a respite. But the 
motives we see behind that campaign still 
exist; the major downtown business boost- 
ers would like to “sanitize” the area both 
for the Convention and their own hopes of 
profit. 

This Monday evening, after Johanna 
Argoud’s customary “illegal” foodline, I 
marched downtown together with Larry 
Milligan, supporters from the Catholic 
Workers and other pro-homeless organiza- 
tions, several delegations of reporters and 
a small group of homeless people. As we 
had previously informed the police, the 
Mayor’s Office and several City Council 
members, we all (except the reporters) 
bedded down around the edges of the San 
Diego Concourse. Later in the night we 


began receiving other homeless guests . 


including a couple intoxicated young men 
who said the police sent them. 
If there is no place in San Diego where 


well-behaved homeless people can legally 
sleep, if there are plans to arrest-or-drive- 
them-away for the Republican occasion, 
we can at least have it done publicly. And 


if homeless people are arrested because of 


their homelessness, we mean to be arrest- — 


ed with them. 

It is time people saw the word “people” 
in the phrase “homeless people”. If it takes 
the suffering of “real people” (Are 
activists “real people’”’?) to draw attention 
to the wrongs inflicted on people for being 
homeless, we mean to accept that suffer- 
ing. People are AFRAID to have more 


compassion than a job description. It is a 


sickness in our collective soul that must be 
cured, and only religious forces can cure 
it. Instead of “How can I justify letting this 
go on?” we need to think: “What can we 
do to help?” We need to think this as if it 
were us sleeping on the street. 

I had already done my witness against 
the “illegal” lodging and camping laws as 
used to torment homeless people, because 
all people of the city should have some 
place where they can have reasonable 
assurance of being able to sleep legally. 
My friend Larry had continued his wit- 
ness through repeated arrests. The police 
had forbidden him and his supporters to 
be stationary on the Concourse at-all dur- 
ing the night, although the area was not in 
use and not in any way blocked. 

It was apparent that their actions con- 
tained a strong implicit message. In short, 
they. were legal under the First 
Amendment, unless there was validity to 
the unjust “illegal” lodging and camping 
laws. Larry and Johanna should be 
informed of this, I thought. Furthermore, I 
had a strong impression that I should bring 
a sign stating their message plainly, and 
carry that message to the City Government 
by my presence, without sleep, on my 
public land. As soon as Anne and I 
returned home, I made a simple cardboard 
sign, without a handle, and put on warm 
clothes. “People need a safe place to 
sleep”’ was the message of my sign. 

See Showdown page eleven 
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End the Excessive Use of Restraints in County Hospitals 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he use of four-point leather 
restraints to strap mental- 
health clients to their beds is 
perhaps the most restrictive 
form of coercion in the psychiatric arse- 
nal, one that should be used only as a last 
option. But in Alameda and Contra Costa 
County hospitals, a disturbing pattern has 
emerged where psychiatric patients admit- 
ted to emergency rooms are tied up in 
restraints as the first option, before less 
restrictive measures are even tried. 

Patients’ rights advocates charge that 
the excessive use of restraints has become 
alarmingly prevalent at Highland Hospital 
in Oakland and at Merrithew Memorial in 
Martinez. Psychiatric patients involuntari- 
ly committed via the 5150 process to 
emergency rooms at Highland and 
. Merrithew are routinely, indeed almost 
automatically confined in restraints, even 
in cases where they appear to be calm and 
non-threatening. This widespread misuse 
of restraints is a betrayal of the human 
rights of psychiatric clients, and, advocates 
charge, may also violate California law. 

Restraints are to be imposed only when 
a patient has been assessed by a physician 
to be an immediate danger to themselves or 
others. The unwarranted use of restraints is 
profoundly traumatic and injurious. 

This repressive use of restraints is 
based on a social prejudice as damaging 
and unjust as racism and sexism — the 
all-too-common prejudice that mental- 
health clients are somehow less than 
human. The unthinking use of restraints in 
the emergency rooms of Highland and 
Merrithew Memorial is a blatantly preju- 
dicial practice that reduces psychiatric 
patients to a degraded, subhuman status. 

Under California law, mental-health 


clients have ‘“‘a right to be free from harm, 
including unnecessary or excessive physi- 


cal restraint, isolation, medication, abuse or 
neglect” (California State Welfare and 
Institution Code, Section 5325.1(c)). The 
California Code of Regulations states that 
seclusion and restraints shall never be used 
as a punishment, and may be used only as 
long as necessary to protect the patient or 
others from injury and only when there are 
no less restrictive forms of treatment. 

But according to Ted Chabasinski, a 
patients’ rights advocate and attorney who 
has investigated conditions at Highland 
Hospital, patients committed under a 5150 
to Highland’s emergency room are “often 
automatically placed in restraints” and 
tied to a gurney for one to five hours, a 
practice that violates their right to receive 
the least restrictive form of treatment. 
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Each patient interviewed “speaks of a betrayal of trust, as well as a deter- 
mination to never again seek help, preferring to face death rather than the 


Often the only reason given in hospital 
records to justify the use of restraints is 
that the patient was admitted on a 5150. 
“It’s just a very degrading and painful 
way to be treated,” Chabasinski said. 
“You’re made to feel totally helpless and 
cast out of the human race by being tied 
down. People come into these emergency 
rooms in a very difficult emotional state, 
and instead of being treated with respect, 
they’re being tied down and made to feel 
terrible, physically and emotionally. The 
reason for section 5150 is to be held for 
evaluation and treatment. But it isn’t evalua- 
tion or help to tie them down like animals.” 
Chabasinski charged that for several 
years the Alameda County Mental Health 
Board has brought up the unwarranted use 
of restraints at Highland, but nothing has 


been done to remedy this abuse. “It’s one 
more example of how Alameda County 


Mental Health just doesn’t give a damn 
about what happens to its patients,” he said. 

At Merrithew Memorial Hospital in 
Contra Costa County, the great majority 
of patients committed to the emergency 
room on a 5150 are strapped in restraints 
to a wheelchair. According to a patients’ 
rights advocate who examined hospital 
records and interviewed clients, restraints 
were unnecessarily imposed in many 
cases on patients who were not agitated 
upon admission. The hospital’s own 
forms often would only list “5150” as the 
reason given for restraints, even when 
hospital records and interviews indicated 
that the patient was “calm”. 

That is a violation of the law, because 
patients are supposed to be placed in 
restraints only if they are an immediate dan- 


‘possibility of restraints. Is this the way nurses want their clients to feel?” 


ger to themselves or others. The advocate, 
who spoke anonymously, said, “It is dehu- 
manizing and humiliating for patients to be 
restrained in the hallway of an emergency 
room, but it is also a direct violation of hos- 
pital policies” which require that the least 
restrictive measures are used before patients 
are put in restraints. The hospital’s own 
charting often fails to document that less 
restrictive measures were attempted, the 
advocate said. 

A recent article in The Journal of 
Psychosocial Nursing by Shary] Brase 
Smith, a Registered Nurse and Nurse 
Therapist, offers gripping testimony about 
the frightening and harmful ordeals many 
patients undergo in restraints. Smith inter- 
viewed several psychiatric patients about 
their experiences in restraints and con- 


cluded that each person “‘speaks of experi- 
encing a betrayal of trust, as well as a 


determination to never again seek help, 
preferring to face death rather than the 
possibility of restraints. Is this the way 
nurses want their clients to feel?” 

In “Restraints: Retraumatization for 
Rape Victims?’, Smith wrote that several 
female clients “compared their experience 
of being in leather restraints to their expe- 
rience of rape.” Smith found that restraints 
may “precipitate regressive behavior” and 
“cause clients to further withdraw from 
reality” and noted that patients report 
“increased levels of anxiety, anger, depres- 
sion, humiliation, abandonment, loneliness 
and a loss of dignity.” 


A 28-year-old male patient told Smith: _ 


“I’ve been in those leather restraints, locked 
away in a room all alone for days at a time. 
There is nothing worse. You become totally 


unprotected, totally vulnerable. I cried, I 
screamed for help, I begged for mercy. No 
one ever responded to me. No one cared if I 
was dead or alive. I will never, ever allow 
myself to be taken to a psychiatric institu- 
tion again; I will kill myself first. Death is 
far preferable to life in such a place where 
torture is accepted as the norm. How can 
anyone working in such places think they 
are ‘helping’ anyone?” 

Registered Nurses Enis Morales and 
Patsy Duphorne reported in the Journal of 
Psychosocial Nursing about a program to 
reduce the use of restraints in a Colorado 
hospital. In their article, “Least Restrictive 
Measures”, Morales and Duphorne note 
that restraints “usually involve the use of 
force, and often invoke strong negative 
feelings both for patients and staff.” 

Hospital staff in Colorado were trained 
to listen more closely to early signs of 
agitation in their patients, and then pro- 
vide individual attention, reassurance and 
support to try to de-escalate conflicts. If a 
patient continued to grow agitated, staff 
would offer less restrictive measures such 
as “quiet time”, medication, verbal inter- 
action, quiet music and/or limit setting. 

Morales and Duphorne explained: “A 
nurse’s initial reaction should be to imple- 
ment the least restrictive measure without 
endangering others,” adding that hospitals 
“must assist patients in learning how to 
control their aggressive behavior while 
providing quality care and treating patients 
with respect, dignity and human caring.” 

After only three months, the total time 
patients were placed in seclusion and 
restraints was reduced by about 50%. This 
significant reduction should be etched in 
blazing letters above the entrances of 
Highland and Merrithew Memorial. 


What prevents hospitals from reducing - 


the use of restraints? A major obstacle is 
that emergency rooms simply are not set 


up to handle psychiatric patients. An advo- 
cate in the Office of Patients’ Rights noted 
that “it is inviting trouble” to place psychi- 
atric clients in an ER. Psychiatric patients 
don’t need the trauma of an emergency 


‘room, and overstressed ER personnel are 


not usually equipped to deal with them. 
Instead of an ER setting, patients need a 
supportive, therapeutic milieu conducive 
to stabilizing people in a psychiatric crisis. 

What they get right now is the degra- 
dation of being forcibly restrained 
whether they need it or not. “It’s a very 
dismissive way to treat a human being, 
and it’s done just for Highland’s adminis- 
trative convenience,” said Chabasinski. 
“When you’re given a psychiatric label, 
you’re no longer considered a human 
being who has any human rights.” 
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SSI Cuts Imperil Thousands 


by George Franklin 


n a move that local welfare-rights 
[esas are calling “totally mean- 

spirited and heartless,” thousands of 
Supplemental Security Income recipients 
will lose their SSI benefits, and many of 
them will wind up homeless. 

Under “welfare reform” laws passed 
by Congress and signed into law by 
President Clinton, anyone receiving SSI 
primarily because of drug or alcohol-relat- 
ed disabilities is in danger of losing their 
benefits on January 1, 1997. 

A portion of SSI recipients is reviewed 
every year to ascertain whether benefits 
should still be granted. However, accord- 


ing to new regulations, anyone receiving 


SSI primarily because of substance-relat- 
ed disability will be cut from the program. 
Anyone with additional disabilities must 
reapply for assistance. 

About 200,000 people nationwide have 
been receiving SSI primarily for drug or 
alcohol-related disability. Recipients were 
notified earlier this summer by a letter 
from SSI giving them a mere 15 days in 
which to reapply. If the person did reap- 
ply within this period, their benefits will 
continue until their case is heard, even if it 
is after January 1. However, if the dead- 
line was missed, benefits will be terminat- 
ed on January | regardless of further dis- 
ability, and cannot be reinstated until a 
hearing takes place. 

Welfare-rights organizers estimate that 
about 14% of all SSI recipients will be 
dropped from the program, creating a 
massive number of people who will be 
forced to apply for the much lower 
General Assistance offered by counties. 

The sad irony, according to Geoff 
Meredith of Emergency Services Network 


(ESN), is that “those who did not apply are’ 


probably more qualified, because a lot of 


_ them may have a mental disability that 


would have gotten in the way of their taking 


care of business” and reapplying in time. 


“In my experience,” Meredith said, 
“people on SSI often have a whole raft of 
disabilities. Substance abuse is simply the 
easiest to prove.”’ Many recipients are alien- 
ated from the mental-health system because 
of past experiences, and lack the documen- 
tation necessary to prove other disabilities. 

In Alameda County, about 2600 people 
receive SSI primarily for drug or alcohol- 
related disabilities. In Oakland, about 30- 
50% got their paperwork done in time. 
Berkeley had about 50% meet the dead- 
line. Nationally, the figure was about 30%. 


NOT TOO LATE TO REAPPLY 


Meredith emphasized that even though 
the deadline is passed, recipients can still 
reapply for SSI, although as of January 1, 
their benefits will end until their case is 
heard. It is crucial to reapply while the 
person is still receiving medical benefits, 
Meredith said, so that some documenta- 
tion of disability can be obtained. Once 
benefits cease on January 1, it will be 
much harder to prove disability. 

Those cut from SSI can apply for coun- 
ty General Assistance. But this will mean a 
drop from the $632 monthly SSI payment 
to a $221 GA payment, and will result in 
many recipients losing the housing they 
have been able to afford under SSI. 

Across the Bay, the situation is no bet- 
ter. According to Jenny Friedenbach, pro- 
ject coordinator for the substance 
abuse/mental health work group of San 
Francisco’s Coalition on Homelessness, 
“Over 3000 people in San Francisco were 
to be terminated. About 78% have reap- 
plied, but about 1000 never went through 
the process and will be cut off as of 
January Ist.” 

Friedenbach said that Social Security 
estimates that about 30% of those who 
reapply under other disabilities will be 


denied benefits, but that organizers 
believe the number may be as high as 
50% denied. This means that as many as 
2500 people in San Francisco eventually 
will be dropped from SSI. 

Added to immigrants who are also see- 
ing their benefits slashed, thousands more 
people will apply for GA, a situation 
Friedenbach called “overwhelming”. 

“What will happen is, some will wind up 
on GA if they can maneuver that system. A 
lot of people will wind up homeless. Some 
will wind up using (drugs and alcohol) 
again. And some will wind up dead.” 

Friedenbach called the new scenario “a 
nightmare”. Of the 140 people who died 
on the streets of San Francisco last year, 
she said, 40% were directly from sub- 
stance abuse. “We already have 10,000 
people homeless, and that number could 
just explode.” 

RIPPLE EFFECTS 

The SSI cuts, while devastating to indi- 
vidual recipients, will have an even wider 
impact on social services. According to 
Meredith of ESN, many SSI recipients are 
housed in nonprofit single-room-occupan- 
cy (SRO) hotels. Some of these hotels 
have been renovated and redesigned espe- 
cially for housing people with drug and 
alcohol disabilities. If thousands of people 
are forced off SSI and can no longer 
afford even the low SRO rents, such 
hotels will be jeopardized. Some may be 
forced to close, throwing other low- 
income and disabled residents out of their 
housing. “This is going to have a tremen- 
dous impact on low-income nonprofit 
housing,” Meredith said. 

Similarly, many drug and alcohol pro- 
grams are funded partly by payments from 
SSI recipients. Rehab programs are already 


seeing their funding cut by other “reform” 
laws. If they lose SSI income, such pro- 


grams may be forced to shut down, deny- 
ing services to other participants. 


ORGANIZING EFFORTS 


ESN has joined with the statewide Fair 
Share Network to demand that the State of © 
California take the estimated $70-100 mil- - 
lion that will be saved by cuts in welfare 
and medical benefits and distribute it on a 
pro-rata basis to the counties, which are 
going to bear the primary burden of care 
for those cut from SSI and other programs. 

There is a chance of reversing the leg- 
islation at the national level, Meredith 
said, but it is going to take a while. 
“People on programs are going to be hurt 
while we wait for the government to real- 
ize that they screwed up.” 

There has to be a push on the part of 
the counties, he said. “It’s going to fall on 
the counties. They have to push the state 
and feds to cough up the money, or it’s 
going to break the bank.” 


IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE 


Locally, people threatened with losing 
their benefits face a potentially grim future. 
Patti Hart, coordinator of Second Chance 
Hayward, said that if people missed the 
deadline to reapply for benefits, they must 
contact their local Social Security office. 
Hart estimated that about 55% of Hayward 
recipients have reapplied. 

“The money is going to stop no matter 
what their excuse is for missing the dead- 
line,” Hart warned, adding that her group 
is trying to work closely with Social 
Security, local service providers and city 
officials “so we can deal with this before 
it becomes a problem.” 

For people who are facing an SSI hear- 
ing, the Hawkins Center of Richmond 
operates a program that represents people 
on SSI benefits cases. “If not for the 
Hawkins Center,” said Meredith, “a lot of 
people would not have any representation 
whatsoever.” 
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STREET SPIRIT 


State Officials Sued for Illegally 
Warehousing Psychiatric Patients 


by Terry Messman 


n a case that raises some of the 
same civil-rights issues that were 
fought over in the successful 
struggle to release patients from 
state mental hospitals, a patients’ 
rights group has filed a major class- 
action lawsuit aimed at forcing the 
State of California to stop warehousing 
low-income mental-health clients in 
locked psychiatric nursing homes. 

The lawsuit, filed by Protection & 
Advocacy, Inc., charges that more than 
4000 residents are trapped in the state’s 
42 locked nursing homes, and segregated 
from the rest of society in “highly regi- 
mented facilities” where “residents have 
no freedom of movement or control over 
their daily lives. They lose the skills they 
once had. They are deprived of their 
autonomy, independence and ties to the 
community.” 

Protection & Advocacy, Inc. (PAI) 
argues that the California Department of 
Mental Health and the Department of 
Health Services are violating federal law 
by confining thousands of low-income 
patients in locked psychiatric facilities 
while failing to fund rehabilitative mental- 
health services that would enable disabled 
persons to live in their own communities. 

The class-action suit was filed by PAI 
on behalf of all current, former and future 
clients placed in locked psychiatric nursing 
homes, also referred to as “Institutions for 
Mental Disease” (IMD). PAI, which is 
funded by the federal government and has 
a federal mandate to protect the rights of 
persons with mental disabilities, charges 
that California state officials are violating 
provisions of the federal Medicaid Act, the 
Americans with Disabilities Act and the 
Nursing Home Reform Act. 

The suit was filed on behalf of six 
plaintiffs, two each from San Francisco, 
Orange and San Diego counties, who are 
currently confined in locked psychiatric 
nursing homes. The suit contends that the 
“plaintiffs suffer and will continue to suf- 
fer great and irreparable harm” from ille- 
gal state policies that force them to remain 
unnecessarily in IMDs “where they have 
no freedom of movement or control over 
their daily lives and are deprived of their 
autonomy, independence, community and 


. family ties. They are denied the opportuni- 


ty to live in an integrated setting in the 
community and the supports which would 
enable them to do so successfully.” 

PAI attorneys charge that by warehous- 
ing thousands of people and failing to pro- 
vide adequate community-based services, 
California officials have condemned men- 


~ tally disabled people to languish for years 


in locked facilities, and, even if they are 
discharged, to be forced by the lack of 
community support to be reinstitutional- 
ized in a “revolving door” cycle. 

Sandra Pettit, PAI’s Director of 
Litigation, said, ““What we’ve created is a 
revolving door. People with disabilities go 
into the acute-care emergency wards, then 
are sent into Institutions for Mental 
Disease. They are forgotten in the IMDs, 
then released without any kind of treat- 
ment plan and without any community 
services and so end up back in the IMD.” 

Colette Hughes, supervising attorney 
for PAI, said, “Clients are warehoused in 
these facilities whether it’s appropriate or 
not, and assessments required by law fre- 
quently don’t occur — assessments as to 
whether they could be living in the com- 
munity with the support they need. People 
should not be left in places where they’re 
not getting the treatment, support and 
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rehabilitation to which they’re entitled 
under law.” 

Hughes added, “We’re going to do 
everything we can to stop this failed poli- 
cy from continuing. We’re in this for the 
long haul.” 


services that disabled per- 
sons need to live in the 
community already exist, 
but are inadequately fund- 
ed by the Department of 
Mental Health, which the 
suit accuses of deliberate- 
ly refusing to resolve the 
funding shortfall. 

The suit was filed on 
behalf of plaintiffs Worth 
“Buttercup” Hale and Ivo 
Sutich, San Francisco 
County residents current- 
ly confined in the locked 
Crestwood Manor in 
Stockton; Chery! Ellison 
and Michael Myketuk, 
Orange County residents 
who are locked in the 
Sylmar Health & 
Rehabilitation Center in 
Los Angeles County; and 
Angela Lopez and 
Jonathan Tulin, San 
Diego County residents 
who are warehoused in 
the Cresta Loma facility. 

Worth “Buttercup” 
Hale is a 60-year-old mil- 
itary veteran and jazz 
musician who completed 
high school and attended 
San Francisco City 
College. Diagnosed with a severe psychi- 
atric disability, Hale was institutionalized 
at Crestwood Manor in Stockton in 
November, 1988, where he remains to this 
day. 


PAI asserts that Hale was never given 


“Mr. Hale strongly objects to living at Crestwood Manor, 
where he has no control over the most basic aspects of his. 
life. All details of his life are dictated by the institutional 
schedule... Mr. Hale has no privacy. In the eight years 
since he has been at Crestwood, he has never been permit- 
ted a day pass for a trip into the town of Stockton.” 


Pettit explained that the purpose of the 
suit is not only aimed at releasing people 
from locked psychiatric facilities, but at 
forcing the State Department of Mental 
Health to fully fund decent mental-health 
services that would enable disabled per- 
sons to lead lives of independence and 
dignity in their own communities. 

Pettit said, “This is not a case that’s just 
directed at getting people out of the IMDs. 
Obviously we’re very concerned about the 
condition of people in the IMDs and want 
to make sure they’re getting released to 
their communities with the support they 
need. But we’re really directing this case 
at opening up the state funding mechanism 
that caps the money given to the counties 
for rehabilitative services in the communi- 
ty. We want to free up that funding so 
there are more mental-health services, bet- 
ter services and more choices.” 

California is prohibited from receiving 
federal Medicaid matching funds for per- 
sons confined in psychiatric facilities or 
IMDs, but the state can receive 50% 
matching federal funds for persons given 
mental-health services in the community. 
Pettit explained that if mentally disabled 
persons are freed from the IMDs and 
allowed to live independently, “that will 
increase the funding available because 
they can get Medicaid funding that will 
provide wrap-around services that will 
allow people to live in their community.” 

According to PAI, the rehabilitative 


an assessment (required by federal law) of 
his ability to live in the community with 
needed support services; and was never 
told about the community-based services 
that are legally required to be available as 
an alternative to a locked IMD. 

“Mr. Hale strongly objects to living at 
Crestwood Manor, where he has no con- 
trol over the most basic aspects of his 
life,” the lawsuit charges. “All details of 
his life are dictated by the institutional 
schedule necessary to regulate the lives of 
nearly 200 residents at the facility. Mr. 
Hale has no privacy. Not only must he 
share his room with two other men, but 
other residents also enter his room unin- 
vited, use his bathroom and take his pos- 
sessions... 

“In the eight years since he has been at 
Crestwood Manor, Mr. Hale has never 
been permitted a day pass for a trip into 
the town of Stockton. More than anything, 
Mr. Hale would like to return to San 
Francisco, which is his home.” 

PAI explains that, due to his long years 
of being institutionalized, Hale will need 
help in locating housing, obtaining bene- 
fits and medical services, budgeting his 
money and managing his medication. But 
the suit contends that Hale can indeed live 
independently because all of the rehabili- 
tative services he needs are covered by 
Medi-Cal and are required by law to be 
provided by the State of California. 

But the State Department of Mental 


Health has violated federal Medicaid law 
by “failing to provide Medi-Cal rehabili- 
tative mental health services in sufficient 
amount, duration and scope”, according to 
the suit. PAI also charges state officials 
with violating the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) and discriminat- 
ing against people with severe psychiatric 
disabilities by “failing to provide mental 
health services in the most integrated set- 
ting appropriate”’. 

Finally, PAI argues, state officials vio- 
lated the federal Nursing Home Reform 
Act (NHRA) by failing to conduct legally 
required individual assessments of 
whether a disabled person’s needs could 
be met in the community rather than in a 
locked IMD. 

The lawsuit asks for an injunction that 
would restrain state officials from failing 
to provide community-based mental 
health services to all eligible Medi-Cal 
recipients, and also seeks a judgment that 
state officials are in violation of federal 
law, namely, the Medicaid Act, NHRA 
and ADA. 

The suit was filed in U.S. District 
Court on May 15, 1996, where it is being 
heard by Judge Stanley Weigel. In July, 
the State Attorney General’s office moved 
to dismiss the suit based on the 11th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
under which, the attorney general argues, 
states have a relative immunity from suits 
in federal courts. PAI has argued in turn 
that Congress has annulled the state’s 
immunity in this case through the 14th 
amendment and also through the federal 
Medicaid Act, Americans. with 


Disabilities Act and the Nursing Home 
Reform Act. 
“There is one fundamental issue here,” 


said PAI Supervising Attorney Hughes. 
“People with psychiatric disabilities are 
individuals. They’re not from a cookie- 


cutter, they’re individuals. Like all other 


people, they deserve equal treatment 
under the law. They are entitled to safe, 
humane and individualized treatment that 
enables them to live safely and freely and 
independently and with as much joy as 
anyone else.” 


Mary found a community at St. Mary’s Center. “I learned about life on the 


streets and found that what I really wanted was a place of my own.” 


continued from page one 


help. Asking for help is especially diffi- 
cult for seniors who are proud and fierce- 
ly independent. Our Senior Homeless case 
management program addresses the com- 
prehensive needs of homeless seniors. 
Staff reach out to those who have long 
been discouraged, unloved and isolated 
with patience and compassion necessary 
to build relationships of trust. 

At St. Mary’s Center seniors re-create 
their lives. Staff and seniors together 
build a program to meet their needs. The 
Senior Homeless program includes a 
director, four case managers, three student 
interns, a money manager and two aides 
who are formerly homeless seniors. On- 
site services for seniors include dinners 
and a food program. Seniors socialize at 
our drop-in center daily and also have the 
Opportunity to interact with preschool- 
aged children. Several seniors volunteer 
to run the drop-in center, participate in 
our on-site drug and alcohol recovery pro- 
gram, attend support groups, provide 


HAZEL: | had to go through my expe- 
rience of being homeless and walk in the 
shoes of people that I had detested and 
mistreated. It’s not something I’d want 
to do again, yet it’s not something I 
dread. I needed the experience to grow. I 
found something I hadn’t had before. I 
found people who took care of me. 

I was on the streets with two other 
people, and it mattered when my friends 
made sure I felt comfortable when I laid 
down to sleep on a bench. I had true 
moments of happiness sharing with 
them. We helped each other survive. 
When one had, we all had. We had com- 
passion and love for each other. We 
became family. Giving happened as a 
part of being human. I learned to carry 
thankfulness around in my heart. 

I was out there long enough to know 
the people I met as human beings who 
care and to understand their life circum- 
stances. Not all homeless people are 
addicts. Some people had been thrown 
away by their families. Some had trusted 
the wrong people and lost everything 
they had. Some had been played out of 
everything by the establishment. 

I learned I didn’t have anything to 
fear living on the streets. No one ever 
confronted me or tried to hurt me. I was 


leadership in developing and directing 
activities and join in advocacy efforts at 
all levels of government. 

A strong spirit of caring for one anoth- 
er and our community prevails at St. 
Mary’s. All of us ask one another to be 
accountable and to act responsibly and 
with respect. Seniors support one another 
in getting and staying sober. They learn 
they can get what matters most to them 
without a drink. St. Mary’s Center offers 
seniors support to achieve their goals. 

Each day I am moved by the inherent 
beauty and wisdom of the seniors. They 
teach me to slow down. I experience their 
warm greetings as acknowledgment of our 


importance to one another. Iam moved by + 


their strivings for harmony, kindness and 
reconciliation in relationships. Many are 
guided by a richness of spirit that has 
grown in the midst of material poverty. 
Stripped of pretensions and possessions, 
many speak their truth with an honesty that 
comes from having nothing more to lose. 
They demonstrate that beyond regrets and 
hard times, the human spirit can persevere 


and recognize the inherent value of life. 

These men and women are proud of 
their contribution to building our nation, 
serving in the military and raising fami- 
lies. Many care about the well-being of all 
people and participate in advocacy to help 
make our country a better place for all. 
They are angry with our government and 
public policies that fail to support the 
needs of the disabled, poor and elderly in 
our nation. Heeding the wisdom of their 
values would certainly help carry us into a 
more humane future. 

At St. Mary’s, we work to bring the 
voices and life experience of our elders 
into the community. For the art project No 
Place To Stay, seniors painted about their 
experience of being homeless and their 
concern for other people (see Milas 
Hackett’s painting “Homeless and 
Mentally Ill, Help Me’). In the project 
Visible Lives, seniors created masks and 
stories to honor their youth and accumu- 
lated wisdom through their art. 

Seniors become empowered as they first 
tell their stories through art and then share 
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them with the public. Not only do they want 
the viewer to understand and identify with 
the human condition but also to be stirred to 
act to help end homelessness. ” 

Featured next, four seniors courageous- 
ly offer their personal stories — their 
obstacles, deep needs, and path “home”. 
They hope their experiences will be of ben- 
efit to others who want to help the home- 
less community. They especially want to 
shine a light for those on the streets and 
offer hope to those who struggle with prob- 
lems of addiction and despair. Each senior 
describes personal obstacles that prevailed 
until true and deeper needs were met, 
enabling them to come home. 

Each of these stories is a tribute to the 
unique life experience of seniors. Their 
hardships became doorways through 
which they came to know resiliency, 
courage and capacity to change. Through 
their growth they now harvest the fruits of 
love and self-acceptance. 


Susan Werner is the Director of St. Mary’s 
Senior Homeless Program, a nonprofit agency 
in downtown Oakland. 


“Guided by the Light” 
Ruth, a senior artist at St. Mary’s, said she was inspired to draw this 
image to “capture the universal longing for the soul to be set free.” 


Hazel’s Story: “We Helped Each Other Survive’”’ 


“The Pure in Heart” — Painting by George Tillman. This art was created 
as part of St. Mary’s “Alternatives to Violence” program in Oakland. 


vulnerable at first, especially as a 62- 
year-old woman. Then I developed an 
affirmation of protection. Everywhere I 
went, I said “I'll treat those people 
exactly how I want to be treated.” I stuck 
to my goal of learning to live life better. 
Homelessness is a state of mind. I 
solved my homelessness within my own 
thinking. I needed to accept that I chose 
to live in the park. I needed to find out 


why I went. I had to plant more roots to 
make the feeling of homelessness go 
away. I needed to become humble and 
strong to say, “I’m sorry, I made mis- 
takes. I didn’t love enough or care 
enough.” 

I found I could be with the depressed 
and hurting parts of myself. I looked at 
ugly pictures of me and forgave myself. 
Once I had faced negative beliefs about 


myself, my homeless attitude left. I 
didn’t need someone else to tell me I’m 
okay. I decided I am a good person, 
worth loving, and I became a friend to 
myself. 


_I had to go through my 


experience of being homeless 
and walk in the shoes of peo- 
ple that I had detested and 
mistreated. I found something 
I hadn't had before. I found 
people who took care of me. 
We helped each other survive. 
We became family. 


Before staying on the streets I had 
lived “homeless” in a house. Now I am 
at home with myself. I reside in senior 
subsidized housing. I am reunited with 
my family and care for my grandchil- 
dren. I am fortunate and blessed to come 
out of homelessness. I am grateful for 
the people who cared for, loved and pro- 
tected me. I appreciate the services of St. 
Mary’s Center. The bottom line is I 
helped myself. 
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Rurus: | had a drinking problem that 
became worse after my wife died and I 
had been laid off from work. I drank more 
heavily, became unable to take care of my 
affairs and ended up on the streets. 

Being homeless is no joke. It is hard to 
survive. You have to work everyday at get- 
ting food, waiting in a line for shelter late at 
night, or finding a place to curl up to break 
the wind. Keeping clean is out of the ques- 
tion. I felt like an animal struggling to sur- 
vive. When I talked to people they would 
look at me like I was not even human. I 
didn’t belong to society. I gave up hope. 

Occasionally someone would smile as 
they passed me. That gave me courage 
and made me want to do more for myself. 
A smile meant more to me than money 
given; especially if a quarter was hastily 
tossed with a scowl. Then I felt as though 
I were a mangy dog. I wanted people to 
know that even though I was homeless 


I caught pneumonia twice while on the 
streets. I knew I would probably die a 


third time around. I was beat. I was. 


referred by Berkeley Emergency Food 
Project to St. Mary’s Center for seniors. I 
found people who genuinely cared about 
me. I got one-on-one attention from the 
counselors. I felt like I was a person. No 
one frowned at me when I smelled. They 
said, “We want to help you because 
you’re a person and deserve to be loved.” 
My hope grew when people cared about 
me. I wanted to change and go back to the 
way I was when I lived sober and worked 
and took care of myself and my family. 

I entered and successfully completed a 
residential treatment program. I moved 
into permanent housing and began work- 
ing at St. Mary’s Center as monitor of the 
Drop-In Center. Now I look forward to 
work every day and being with people my 
age. I want to give the gift of love that I 
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Art nO Milas Hackett 


Milas Hackett is one of the seniors at St. Mary’s Center who reaches out 
to help other seniors on the street find a safe place to go and get help. 


who’s homeless I tell them, “I’ve been 
there too and if I can change, I’m quite 
sure you can too.” 

I belong at St. Mary’s. I have people to 
talk to who listen. It helps me to get things 
out. When people hear the ache in my heart 
and stay with me in the hurting places, I 
know I am wanted. Having someone who 
listens helps me get back on track. 


I want people to know that homeless 
people don’t want to stay homeless. They 
are out on the streets because society does 
not really want to know the person and 
the conditions with which they struggle. 
We all have hurts and pains. We all need 
companionship and someone to talk to. 
We all need people to listen. 


and a drunk I still had feelings. 


have received. When I talk with someone 


‘Mother Love”, by George Simon, is an artistic image of a warm, loving family, a healing alter- 
native to the brokenness of the streets. From a set of greeting cards to benefit St. Mary’s. 


Never Give In to Despair on the Streets 


ERNIE: I grew up not trusting people. I was molest- 
ed at age 5.1 didn’t trust men and I was without a mom. 
I decided I didn’t need anyone and looked out only for 
myself. I assumed it was OK to hurt others, especially 
when people left themselves vulnerable. I used alcohol 
and drugs to numb out and not feel. I ended up in jail 
and institutions several times. 

I married, and cared for my wife more than anyone 
else in my life. When she died I began to realize that my 
actions hurt other people, particularly those I was close 
to. I attempted suicide. I knew no other way to get by, 
yet recognized other people were doing life differently. 

I was fortunate to be released from prison to a resi- 
dential treatment program where I learned at age 52 that 
my. use of drugs and alcohol was a disease. Instead of 
identifying myself as a bad person, I had information 
that helped me understand my use and learn how to deal 
with it. The strains of isolation eased as I met others 
who had similar life situations. I learned that I only had 
to stop drinking. I struggled. Each day in Rehab I said, 


Support St. Mary’s Center by Purchasing Greeting Card a | 
Purchase Greeting Cards with artistic images created by the seniors (as seen in this issue). All proceeds 
from the cards benefit St. Mary’ s Center’s programs for homeless, frail, and homeb unc Ss, 
tribution and inner-city preschoolers. The art was created by members of our senio 
$10.00 for 6 different cards (blank insides). Two different: sets 0 
check payable to St. Mary’s Center to 635 22nd St., Oakland, CA 9461 
more information call Susan Werner at (510) 893-4723, ext. 114, . 


“I’m going out to have a drink.” Each time a counselor 
responded, “Just wait ‘til after dinner.” After dinner the 
feeling of hopelessness and urge to drink had passed. 

The hardest thing for me was to reach out and to ask 
for help. With the grace of God, I learned how to accept 
help in spite of myself. I found a benevolent, loving 
God. I grew confident that God would take care of me. I 
don’t have everything I want but I have everything I 
need. I have people in my life who really care about me. 

At St. Mary’s Center I received help in finding 
housing. Now I’ve returned to school and am a student 
intern with the Senior Homeless Program. At St. 
Mary’s I feel like I’m somebody. I have the opportunity 
to help, and I like being part of the solution instead of 
the problem. I look forward to more education to learn 
how to better help people. People on the streets have 
grown deeply despairing. I want to encourage people 
who have given up to reach out for support. It would be 
so fulfilling to know someone turned their life around 
because of something I said to them. 


Homelessness Can 
Happen to Anyone 


ALLAN: Being homeless was traumatic, especially since 
I had always been employed and housed. I felt so disorient- 
ed. It was very difficult to deal with the bureaucracy when 
homeless. While on the streets I learned of a community- 
based organization made up of homeless people. I became 
involved with Oakland Independence Support Center and 
better understood the system, bureaucracy, and myself. For 


the first time I felt empowered to help myself. 
People at St. Mary’s Center always greeted me while I 


stayed homeless. I dropped by the Center more often as I 
grew older and slowed down with aging. I began to rely 
on the moral, spiritual and material support I found at St. 
Mary’s. My dignity returned. I received help with hous- 
ing and in staying sober. 

I want people to recognize the enormity of the problem 
of homelessness in our nation. Homelessness could hap- 
pen to anyone. We need to create as many opportunities 
as possible so that people can get out of homelessness. 
Alleviating homelessness is good for society as a whole. 


: The Colossal Carnival 
or Conversations with Francisco 
by Cyrus Armajani 


full of schemers and loners the sun 
sets and the horizon is blurred 
a bitter celebration commences with a question 
which is sweeter 
love or the memory of 
each grows with a tear when he 
starts to speak 
it is either the be- 
ginning or the end or both | 
bold faced truth or wish what is 
vital about this man like any other woman or man 
is his story 
his work | 
the life lived 
and living 


‘After reading the article i in 1 the June i issue of Sire 
Spirit about St. Mary’s Center I was moved. The spirit 
moved me to volunteer at the Center and spend time _ 
with the seniors. This poem comes as a result of listen- 
ing to many of the stories/historie f one of the n men Vat 
the Center ype touched me deeply. |. 


Volunteer at St. Mary’s Center 
St. Mary’s Center needs volunteers to spend time with 
homeless seniors, help with art projects and meal programs 
or give some time to inner-city preschoolers. 

To volunteer: Call Susan Werner 
at (510) 893-4723, ext. 114. 
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Aid to Dependent Corporations 


Exposing Federal Handouts to the Wealthy 


HAH! 


by Chuck Collins 


n 1992, rancher J.R. Simplot of 
Grandview, Idaho, paid the U.S. 
government $87,000 for grazing 
rights on federal lands, about one- 
quarter the rate charged by private 
landowners. Simplot’s implicit subsidy 
from U.S. taxpayers, $261,000, would 
have covered the welfare costs of about 
60 poor families. With a net worth 
exceeding $500 million, it’s hard to 
argue that Simplot needed the money. 

Since 1987, American Barrick 
Resources Corporation has pocketed 
$8.75 billion by extracting gold from a 
Nevada mine owned by the U.S. govern- 
ment. But Barrick has paid only minimal 
rent to the Department of the Interior. In 
1992, Barrick’s founder was rewarded for 
his business acumen with a $32 million 
annual salary. 

Such discounts are only one form of 
corporate welfare, dubbed “wealthfare” 
by some activists, that U.S. taxpayers 
fund. At a time when Congress is attempt- 
ing to slash or eliminate the meager bene- 
fits received by the poor, we are spending 
far more to subsidize wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals. Wealthfare comes 
in five main varieties: discounted user 
fees for public resources; direct grants; 
corporate tax reductions and loopholes; 
giveaways of publicly funded research 
and development (R&D) to private profit- 
making companies; and tax breaks for 
wealthy individuals. 

Within the Clinton Administration, 
Secretary of Labor Robert Reich and 
Budget Director Alice Rivlin have 
attacked “welfare for the rich.” Armed 


with a study from the Progressive Policy ” 


Institute, the Democratic Leadership 
Council’s think tank, Reich floated the 
notion that over $200 billion in corporate 
welfare could be trimmed over the next 
five years. In a sign of the problems with 
our two-party system, Clinton discour- 
aged Reich from taking this campaign fur- 
ther, for fear of alienating big Democratic 
Party funders. 


TAX AVOIDANCE 


The largest, yet most invisible, part of 
wealthfare is tax breaks for corporations 
and wealthy individuals. The federal 
Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) estimates that these credits, 
deductions and exemptions, called “tax 
expenditures,” will cost $440 billion in 
fiscal 1996. This compares, for example, 
to the $16 billion annual federal cost of 
child support programs. 

Due both to lower basic tax rates and 
to myriad loopholes, corporate taxes fell 
from one-third of total federal revenues in 
1953 to less than 10% today. Were corpo- 


“SHARE THE WEALTH’ SAYS Ze 
THE RICH SHOULD PAY THEIR 
FAIR SHARE IN TAXES.. 
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rations paying as much tax now as they 
did in the 1950s, the government would 
take in another $250 billion a year — 
more than the entire budget deficit. 

The tax code is riddled with tax breaks 
for the natural resource, construction, cor- 
porate agribusiness and financial indus- 
tries. Some serve legitimate purposes, or 
did at one time. Others have been distort- 
ed to create tax shelters and perpetuate 
bad business practices. During the 1993 
budget battle, New Jersey Senator Bill 
Bradley attacked the “loophole writing” 
industry in Washington, where inserting a 
single sentence into the tax laws can save 
millions, even billions, in taxes for a.cor- 
porate client. 

Depreciation on equipment and build- 
ings, for example, is a legitimate business 
expense. But the “accelerated depreciation” 
rule allows corporations to take this deduc- 
tion far faster than their assets are wearing 
out. This simply lets businesses make bil- 
lions of dollars in untaxed profits. One esti- 
mate is that this loophole will cost $164 
billion over the next five years. - 

One particularly generous tax break is 
the foreign tax credit, which allows U.S.- 
based multinational corporations to deduct 
from their U.S. taxes the income taxes they 
pay to other nations. Donald Barlett and 
James Steele, authors of America: Who 
Really Pays the Taxes, say that by 1990 
this write-off was worth $25 billion a year. 

While in many cases this credit is a 
valid method of preventing double taxa- 
tion on profits earned overseas, the oil 
companies have used it to avoid most of 
their U.S. tax obligations. Until 1950, 
Saudi Arabia had no income tax, but 
charged royalties on all oil taken from 
their wells. Such royalties are a payment 
for use of a natural resource. They are a 
standard business expense, payable before 
a corporation calculates the profits on 
which it will pay taxes. 

These royalties were a major cost to 
ARAMCO, the oil consortium operating 
there (consisting of Exxon, Mobil, 
Chevron and Texaco). But since royalties 
are not income taxes, they could not be 
used to reduce Exxon and friends’ tax 
bills back home. 

When King Saud decided to increase 
the royalty payments, ARAMCO con- 
vinced him to institute a corporate income 
tax and to substitute this for the royalties. 
The tax was a sham, since it applied only 
to ARAMCO, not to any other business in 
Saudi Arabia’s relatively primitive econo- 
my. The result was that the oil companies 
avoided hundreds of millions of dollars in 
their American taxes. Eventually the other 
oil-producing nations, including Kuwait, 
Iraq and Nigeria, followed suit, at huge 
cost to the U.S. Treasury. 


Today’s Congress 
is not sympathetic 
to proposals to cut 
subsidies to the 
wealthy and to 
corporations. 

But the blatant 
anti-poor, pro-cor- 
porate bias of the 
Republicans has 
begun to awaken 
public conscious- 


ness. 


In contrast to the ARAMCO problem, 
many corporate executive salaries should 
not be counted as deductible expenses. 
These salaries and bonuses are often so 
large today that they constitute disguised 
profits. Twenty years ago, the average top 
executive made 34 times the wages of the 
firm’s lowest-paid workers. Today the 
ratio is 140 to one. The Hospital 
Corporation of America, for example, 
paid its chairman $127 million in 1992 
$61,000 an hour! In 1993, the Clinton 
administration capped the deductibility of 
salaries at $1 million, but the law has sev- 
eral loopholes that allow for easy evasion. 


CHICKEN MCNUGGETS AND OTHER 
VITAL MATTERS 

Taxes are but one form of wealthfare. 
Subsidized use of public resources, as 
with J.R. Simplot’s grazing and American 
Barrick’s mining, is also widespread. 
Barrick’s profit-making was allowed by 
the General Mining Law of 1872. Just last 
year the government finally put a one-year 
moratorium on this resource-raiding. 

In a manner similar to the mining situ- 
ation, the U.S. Forest Service under- 
charges timber companies for the logs 
they take from publicly-owned land. The 
Forest Service also builds roads and other 
infrastructure needed by the timber indus- 
try, investing $140 million last year. 

Many corporations also receive direct 
payments from the federal government. 
The libertarian Cato Institute argues that 
every cabinet department “has become a 
conduit for government funding of private 
industry. Within some cabinet agencies, 
such as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce, almost every spending pro- 
gram underwrites private business.” 

Agriculture subsidies typically flow in 
greater quantities the larger is the recipi- 
ent firm. Of the $1.4 billion in annual 
sugar price supports, for example, 40% of 
the money goes to the largest 1% of firms, 
with the largest ones receiving more than 
$1 million each. 

The Agriculture Department also 
spends $110 million a year to help U.S. 
companies advertise abroad. In 1992, 
Sunkist Growers got $10 million, Gallo 
Wines $4.5 million, M&M/Mars $1.1 mil- 
lion, McDonalds $466,000 to promote 
Chicken McNuggets, and American 
Legend Fur Coats $1.2 million. 

The Progressive Policy Institute esti- 
mates that taxpayers could save $114 bil- 
lion over five years by eliminating or 
restricting such direct subsidies. Farm 
subsidies, for example, could be limited to 
only small farmers. 

The government also pays for scientif- 
ic research and development, then allows 
the benefits to be reaped by private firms. 
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This occurs commonly in medical 
research. One product, the anti-cancer 
drug Taxol, cost the U.S. government $32 


- million to develop as part of a joint ven- 


ture with private industry. But in the end, 
the government gave its share to Bristol- 
Myers Squibb, which now charges cancer 
patients almost $1,000 for a three-week 
supply of the drug. 


Woo Is ENTITLED? 


Beyond corporate subsidies, the gov- 
ernment also spends far more than neces- 
sary to help support the lifestyles of 
wealthy individuals. This largess pertains 
to several of the most expensive and pop- 
ular “entitlements” in the federal budget, 
such as Social Security, Medicare, and the 
deductibility of interest on home mort- 
gages. As the current budget-cutting 
moves in Congress demonstrate, such uni- 
versal programs have much greater politi- 
cal strength than do programs targeted 
solely at low-income households. 

White this broad appeal is essential to 
maintain, billions of dollars could be 
saved by restricting the degree to which 
the wealthy benefit from universal pro- 
grams. If Social Security and Medicare 
payments were denied to just the richest 
3% of households this would reduce fed- 
eral spending by $30 to $40 billion a year 
— more than the total federal cost of food 
stamps. 

Similarly, mortgage interest is current- 
ly deductible up to $1 million per home, 
justifying the term “mansion subsidy” for 
its use by the rich. The government could 
continue allowing everyone to use this 
deduction, but limit it to $250,000 per 
home. This would affect only the wealthi- 
est 5% of Americans, but would save tax- 
payers $10 billion a year. 

Progressive organizations have mount- 
ed a renewed focus on the myriad hand- 
outs to the corporate and individual rich. 
One effort is the Green Scissors coalition, 
an unusual alliance of environmental 
groups such as Friends of the Earth, and 
conservative taxcutters, such as the 
National Taxpayers Union. Last January, 
Green Scissors proposed cutting $33 bil- 
lion over the next 10 years in subsidies 
that they contend are wasteful and envi- 
ronmentally damaging. These include 
boondoggle water projects, public land 
subsidies, highways, foreign aid projects, 
and agricultural programs. 

Another new organization, SHARE THE 
WEALTH, is a coalition of labor, religious, 
and economic justice organizations. It 
recently launched the “Campaign for 
Wealth-Fare Reform,” whose initial pro- 
posal targets over $35 billion in annual 
subsidies that benefit the wealthiest 3% of © 
the population. The campaign rejects the 
term “corporate welfare” because it rein- 
forces punitive anti-welfare sentiments. 
Welfare is something a humane society 
guarantees to people facing poverty, 
unemployment, low wages and racism. 
“Wealthfare’, in contrast, is the fees and 
subsidies extracted from the public by the 
wealthy and powerful — those who are 
least in need. 

Today’s Congress is not sympathetic to 
such arguments. But the blatant anti-poor, 
pro-corporate bias of the Republicans has 
already begun to awaken a dormant public 
consciousness. This will leave more open- 
ings, not less, for progressives to engage 
in public education around the true nature 
of government waste. 


Chuck Collins is Co-Coordinator of the 
SHARE THE WEALTH Project, and works with the 
Tax Equity Alliance of Massachusetts. He 
wrote this article for Dollars and Sense 
Magazine. 
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These corporations have us 
on our knees. They are basi- 
cally saying, we are going to 
downsize the middle class, we 
are going to lay off thou- 
sands of workers; we are 
going to escape from this 
country to make more profit. 


by Ralph Nader 


6 6 lutocratic power” is 
really a singular index 

Pp: what has been going 

on, decade after decade 


in this country. Those people who have 
civic power accorded them — freedom 
to vote, freedom of speech — if they do 
not use the authority that they are 
empowered to use in a constant, daily, 
diverse manner, power tends to concen- 
trate itself, and before too long, we have 
a plutocracy that uses the symbols of 
government, and the symbols of democ- 
racy, to regale itself and to achieve legit- 
imacy. Now, the avaricious triumph and 
spreading tragedy of corporations 
should be the singular most important 
issue in the presidential campaign. 

Let us look at the plight of the country 
today. Right now, we have super-corpo- 
rate profits up, corporate executives mak- 
ing tons of money and stock markets set- 
ting all sorts of records. At the same time, 


Resisting the Corporate Plutocracy 


A Question of Equality: 
Income Distribution in the U.S.A. 


Income 
inequality 
in the U.S. 

is at the 

widest 

level on 
record. 

The wealthiest 
1% have nearly 
as much income 
as the poorest 
40%. The wealth- 
iest 20% have as 


much income as 
the bottom 80%. 


Compiled from a Center on Budget and Policy Priorities study by Isaac Shapiro 


homelessness is on the increase, 80% of 
the workers have suffered declining stan- 
dards of living (in terms of wages for the 
last 20 years), one out of four children 
lives in poverty, and we have corporations 
shipping jobs to Mexico and the Far East 
for serf labor, and shipping products back 
here. To top it all off, that bottom 80% 
does not have much of a prospect for 
improving things. 

And these corporations have us on our 
knees. They are basically saying, we are 
going to downsize the middle class, we are 
going to lay off thousands of workers; we 
are going to escape from this country to 
make more profit. Look at the banks — 
they give us 3% interest on our savings, 


LIFESTYLES OF THE 
RICH AND FATUOUS” /? 
OpAY WELL BE 
ace WITH FABULOUS 
CLYDE J. GRUBBSWORTH IT 
wHo OWNS 19 HOMES FoR 
HIS OWN PERSONAL USE /' 


but charge us 17.5% on our credit cards, 
and 8.5% on our mortgages. They make 
tons of money, but whenever these big 
corporations get in trouble, what happens? 
They go to Washington for a bailout. What 
results is that the taxpayers are bailing out 
these companies like the savings and loans 
— half a trillion dollars interest and princi- 
pal in the next 25 years to bail out a bunch 
of crooks and speculators. 
Martin/Marrieta/Lockheed merged 
recently.The Pentagon allocated $31 mil- 
lion of tax money to pay for a handful of 
houses of the executives at the top, one of 
whom made $8 million in one year. And 
we talk about welfare mothers with two 
kids who are trying to get a job but cannot 


Programs to house the poor and homeless are 
being cut — while billions in “mansion subsidies” 
flow to our nation’s wealthiest homeowners. 


find one, and if they do it is for minimum 
wage. And these fat cats — the Wall Street 
Socialists, the corporate plutocrats — they 
capitalize the profits, but if they lose, we 
pay through bailouts, giveaways, and all 
kinds of corporate subsidies. 

So what does Congress suggest? Stop 
feeding children. 

We hear so much about street crime, 
which accounts for 28,000 deaths a year. 
What we hear little about is corporate 
crime. The biggest crimes, both welfare 
and violence, come from corporate misbe- 
havior. We have 420,000 people dying 
from tobacco — they are all hooked, 
almost without exception, under the age of 
seventeen. We have 100,000 people dying 
in workplace accidents — toxics, lead, 
beryllium, trauma, etc. We have 50,000 
people dying from air pollution alone, and 
45,000 dying on highways. 

The plutocracy also takes control of 
what we own. We own, as a common- 
wealth, the public airwaves, the public 
lands, three trillion dollars of public and 
private pension money, a trillion dollars of 
savings, a half a trillion dollars of mutual 
insurance monies — all these we techni- 
cally, and legally own. Can one imagine 
how our political economy would be dif- 
ferent, how our standards of living would 
be different, if we controlled what we 
legally own? And that is never discussed 
in any political campaign that I have been 
aware of in the last several decades. Can 
one imagine anything more fundamental 
to discuss than the incidence of popular 
and commonwealth ownership of assets? 


This article was published in the GEO 
Newsletter, April 1996. To subscribe, write: 
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A Hlodest Proposal to Dispose of the Sick and Dying 


Edicts To Live By as proclaimed by Richard 3-COM, King of These United States & Protector of Life on Maks 


T The pereaprory Reguest and 
desire of a large majority oF 


_ the citizens of the United States, I, 


Richard 3-COM, King of Plop, declare and 
proclain mysely King of these United 
States and Protector of Lire on Mars; and 
by virtue of the authority thereby in we 
vested, 00 hereby order and direct The Rep- 
resentatives or all the states or the Union 
To assemble at City Hall in Berkeley, 
Caligornia, on the rixst day of March, 
1997, then and there To make such alter- 
ations in The existing Laws o¢ the Union as 
may ameliorate the evils under which the 
country 1s laboring and thereby cause con- 
fidence To exist, both at home and abxoad, 
in our stability and in our integrity. 

The following edicts are enacted by 
proclamation this Fixst Day of September, 
1996, by His Majesty Richard 3-COM. 

May the Market Force Be With You! 


Edict #1 


Citizens must step over the homeless, 
sick and dead. No more stepping on people. 


Edict #2 


Due to the recent cuts in Welfare, Food 
Stamps and Opportunities, cannibalism 
must be considered. A Feasibility Study 
and Recipe Book must be completed. 
Some sort of lottery program must be 
instituted among the poor to determine 
who shall live. Dignity must also be main- 
tained. The meat shall be referred to as 
“chicken” (which is what it tastes like). 


Edict #3 

Due to the lack of public health facili- 
ties for poor people, a tremendous increase 
in T.B., mental illness and many other dis- 
eases has been noted. Therefore, special 
trucks will go through the inner cities at 
frequent intervals to pick up the dead. The 
driver will drive slowly and shout through 
an amplified sound system: “Bring out the 
dead! Bring out the dead!” Thus, modern 
cleanliness shall be maintained. 


Edict #4 


Members of the public committing sui- 
cide do so at their own Risk. 


Edict #5 


These words shall be engraved in mar- 
ble at the entrance to every Jail: “The big 
thieves jail the little thieves.” 


Edict #6 


Miss Manners shall be elevated to the 
status of American Saint and Icon. Persons 
being Executed shall be referred to as “Sir” 
or “Ma’am”, and shall be requested to 
“please” sit in the gas chamber or “please” 
lie on the gurney for the Fatal injection. 


Edict #7 


Whips used to beat the Poor and the 
Workers shall be no thicker that a Man’s 
thumb. (. . .This is the “Rule of Thumb”.) 

Edict #8 

Swords and Bombs shall be beaten into 


wireless laptop computers and distributed 
to the poor for free. 


Edict #9 


The importance of human digestion 
shall be acknowledged. Toilet bowls will 
be displayed as Sculpture to remind peo- 
ple of this Fact. Where would we be with- 
out human digestion? 


Edict #10 


The object known as a “pen” shall 


henceforth be known as a “paperskate”. 


Edict #11 

The objects known as “watches” and 
“clocks” shall henceforth be known as 
“time vessels”. 


Edicr #12 

After every 400 instances of stop-and- 
check, intimidation, testing, being glared 
at, being questioned, false or mistaken 
afrest,<etc., ete.,etc., clc sete seacnuand 
every African American, Latino or Native 
American individual shall be given a 
recipe for pasta, and a small 39-cent 
American flag to cherish. 


Edict #13 


Banks may no longer include death and 
dismemberment in their “substantial 
penalties for early withdrawal” of money. 


Edict #14 


Humans will throw the ball for the 
dogs, and not the other way around. 


Edict #15 


The worst thing a society can do is cre- 
ate people with Nothing to Lose. This will 
end now. 


Edicr #16 


Most of the trees, bison, minerals and 
whales are gone. Now, in 1996, the Raw 
Material for Industry is People. In fact, 
the only Raw Material left in any quantity 
is people. Prisons are the new big 
Industry. Fear is used to motivate the 
overworked and overtaxed Middle Class 
to pay even more taxes for more prisons. 
This must end. This is madness. People 
should be Loved, Educated and given 
meaningful Work. 


Edict #17 
Eat the Rich or eat with the Rich? Eat 
the Poor or eat with the Poor? 


Edict #18 

A new national symbol will be “Cars 
KeOS 

Edict #19 

Gulf War I is finished. We must try to 
prevent Gulf War II. Ride a bicycle! 
Walk! Take a bus! Use less gasoline. 
“Sports-utility” vehicles are gas hogs, tip 
over easily, and are grossly overpriced. 
Wargasm may be fun for some people, 
but it is really rough to be turned into 
chowder. How would you like to come 
home in a bucket? 
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Art by Ace Backwords 


A new day dawns in Berkeley, as King Richard 3 COM dreams up a Royal 
Proclamation to deal with the pesky and unsightly problems of poverty, 


sickness and premature death. 


Edict #20 


Term limits for police officers and 
politicians. Eight year maximum for police 
(power corrupts). Although I am your 
King, I can also run for President. If elect- 
ed, I promise to quit immediately, and if 
re-elected, again I will quit immediately. 


Edict #21 

Waste not, want not. Each Citizen is 
ordered to have a box for very small 
pieces of string that would otherwise be 
thrown out. The box is to be labeled: 
“Pieces of string too small to save.” 


Edict #22 


The Golden Rule is not just Morality. 
It is the result of evolution and Genetics. 
The Golden Rule came about for some 
very good reasons, like mutual survival 
for instance. 


Edicr #23 
Nobody attended this year’s Xenophobia 


Conference. We must find out why. 


Edict #24 

People in the United States have been 
saying we have “democratic fascism”. 
You can vote, but there is nobody to vote 
for. Could this be why millions of people 
don’t vote? We must investigate. 


Edict #25 


The termite-infested house may look 
good on the outside, but can collapse very 
quickly. So it is with a nation. Too much 
attention to superficial matters, and not 
enough to items of substance can cause a 
nation to suddenly cave in. Poor people are 
people. Even spiders, skunks and bats are 
allowed to have homes. Woe to the nation 
that creates people with nothing to lose. 
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Vision is a hoax 
advanced by capitalists 
who sell your innards — 

who know good poems 
emerge 

from 

perfect scars or perfect 
surrender. 


The buds of a poet 
must sing. 


For those who know: 


There is no singular 
Truth. 

Know — 

Truth is ideal, not 
fact. Like meat 

is a metaphor for 
comfort — the poor have 
an affair with 
bread. 

Gnaw bones. 
Goodbye. 

Do you hear? 


Those who know: 


“Rock” devours innocence, 
“Folk” escapes, 
“Jazz” is dying, 


“Pop” is an 

artificial drink, 
“Country and Western” 
‘| assaults the senses, 


PARADOX 


by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


For those who know: 


There is nothing in between. 


“Classical” sweeps the broom, 


“Hip-Hop/Rap” will not bend. 


And 


An open secret — 
the “Blues” whitened 
by Hollywood/Beverly Hills. 


For those who know: 


The day closes without 
song. 

Know — 

the nightingale 

does 

not 

sing. 

You are the ones who know 
there is nothing 

in between — who 
know: if 

Machiavelli were alive, 
he would hear 

crows 

lift their 

voices. 


This if for those who suffer: 


Know suffering isn’t 
noble — 
ones who know another 


cycle of nerves — who grapple with that 
existentialist saying: “Suicide is either a 


generous or a cowardly act.” 
For those who know 


without knowing... 


the ruby-throated hummingbird. 
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Unforgivable AFDC Cuts 


from page one 


Missouri, petitioned a court for his free- 


dom, and was declared a free man by the “ 


Missouri state court. 

The U. S. Supreme Court later over- 
turned that decision with language that 
still chills the soul. The author of the fol- 
lowing was at the time Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court: 

“... the Constitution did not mean to 
imply that a slave had any rights... the 
negro was of a subordinate and inferior 
class of beings, altogether unfit to associ- 
ate with the white race... and so far inferi- 
or, that they had no rights by which the 
white man was bound to respect... and the 
negro might lawfully and justly be reduced 
to slavery, for his own benefit...” 

In Dred Scott’s time, it was illegal for 
the children of slaves to read books. 
Plantation owners wished to “protect the 
American way of life”. At the dawn of the 
21st Century, the Governor of California 
proposes to deny prenatal care to illegal 
immigrants. Presumably to protect the 
American way of life. Such is inspired 
leadership as we approach the Third 
Millennium. 

In 1996, negroes are now known as 
African-Americans. Welfare recipients, 
however, have become negroes. So too, 
have legal immigrants, homeless people, 
persons with AIDS, affirmative action 
beneficiaries, the unemployed, gays, dis- 
abled persons, drug addicts and other 
undesirables. Like Lewis Carroll’s 
Through the Looking Glass, nothing is as 
it appears to be. We live in a world where 
infant children are labeled “illegitimate”. 
Where fanatics are celebrated as reason- 
able people and reasonable people are out- 
cast as fanatics. 

Perhaps a glimmer of hope can be seen 
in the ad hoc coalition of individuals and 
organizations which have united in valiant 
protest of the draconian welfare legisla- 
tion. Hundreds of people demonstrated 
against the bill’s passage on three separate 
occasions in late July and throughout the 
month of August. Included were immi- 
grant rights groups, children’s advocates, 
attorneys, welfare rights groups, seniors, 
labor organizers, clergy and community 
activists. The spirit of determination, soli- 
darity and unity was evident and pro- 
foundly moving. There is a new and 
vibrant energy sweeping the country in the 
face of seemingly overwhelming odds. 
We’ ve been here before. 

There is also a palpable sense of anger 
directed at President Clinton, once viewed 
by many as the embodiment of hope, 
youthful vigor and compassionate leader- 
ship in stark contrast to the Reagan-Bush 
Jurassic period. The president’s signing of 
the welfare bill, knowing full well its 
potential for irreparable harm to millions 
of children, is, for many, evidence of 
abandonment of core democratic princi- 
ples and is undeserving of continued sup- 
port from “progressives”. Many stalwart 
activists, many with careers forged in the 
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crucible of frontline civil rights’ struggles, 
have openly vowed not to vote for 
President Clinton for his unforgivable act 


of betrayal. 


' I would urge my colleagues — this 
includes homeless people, as I am former- 
ly homeless — to consider carefully any 
decision made in anger. For despite our 
initial reaction, Clinton’s signing of the 
welfare bill is not the worst this country 
has seen. America has seen, and has been, 
much worse. Often. 

I am old enough to remember my 
mother’s recollection of the Emmit Till 
incident, a 14-year-old black youth beaten 
to death in the “New South” for whistling 
at a white woman. I am old enough to 
recall the three civil rights’ workers, all in 
their 20’s, murdered in my birthstate of 
Mississippi for registering blacks to vote. 

I remember my mother, a college-edu- 
cated woman, enduring the indignity of a 
literacy test to prove her worthiness to 
vote. The test was administered by a man 
unable to spell her name correctly — 
Wilson — and unable to decipher the cor- 
rect answers to the test without his supervi- 
sors’ assistance. All the while my mother’s 
bearing remained undaunted, almost regal, 
demonstrating a higher sense of purpose 
that would take me decades to fathom. 

I visualize the intensity of my mother’s 
eyes even now as I question my resolve to 
steel myself against the temptation of 
retreat in the face of despair. As I hear my 
colleagues discuss their infuriation with 
the president, their doubts about the sig- 
nificance of voting, their intention to 
make Clinton pay for signing the welfare 
bill, I grapple with my feelings of despair 
and uncertainty. I am nearly seduced by 
the thought of “sitting this one out.” 

And then my mother’s face appears. 

I think of those whose sacrifice made it 
possible for me and many of my col- 
leagues to have the privilege of deciding 
how we feel about voting. Being pissed 
off at the president is not an excuse for 
rendering yourself irrelevant by not vot- 
ing. And lest we forget, despite all of 
Clinton’s flaws, Bob Dole is a vastly 
more unpleasant alternative. 

This is not the end. There is a defining 
struggle in the months and years ahead 
which requires the vision and participa- 
tion of those whose hearts and minds have 
been put to the test many times before. 
We do ourselves an unforgivable injustice 
if we choose to turn away from the fight 
because it seems too traumatic. That is not 
courage or conscience, but cowardice. 

This is a time for heroes. To be count- 


ed, one need only stand up. 
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Gop On The Streets: 


by Rev. Chris Highland 


arly one morning she 

appeared at the chaplaincy 

door that happens to be 
tucked behind a Presbyterian sanc- 
tuary. I invited her in to sit and take 
a breath. 

With an anxious expression, 
Linda explained that she just need- 
ed gas money to drive herself and 
her five-year-old to a temporary 
room. They had just lost their 
apartment but she found daycare 
for her child and was spending her 
day searching for shelter, food and 
sanity. 

As I wrote out a food certificate 
to a local grocery store and handed 
her a little gas money she looked 
across at a poster on the office wall, 
“The Ninety-Nine Names of 
Allah”. Linda pointed and asked, 
“Where’s the name of God on 
that?” I smiled and told her that 
“Allah” is Arabic for God. “Yes”, she said, 
“but where is G.O.D.?” Good question, I 
ask it myself! (How doyou spell the spir- 
it’s presence?) 

Every day of the week here in manic 
Marin the chaplaincy team meets women, 
children and men on the streets, in the 
office, parks, shelters, free dining room. . . 
everywhere people hang out. We aren’t 
“out there” to preach, panhandle souls or 
hand out simple answers. We are there to 
be there. Our mission is quite simple: We 


by George Franklin 


new mural will soon grace the western edge of 

People’s Park, thanks to cooperative efforts of a 

team of local artists and the Berkeley 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

Park supporters Elvi Jo Dougherty and Tricia Tripp, 
joined by local muralist Edythe Boone, who worked on 
the magnificent paintings that cover the Women’s 
Building in San Francisco, came together to develop a 
design for the wall of Mario’s La Fiesta restaurant at the 
northwest edge of the Park. 

“We wanted to show a history of People’s Park,” said 
Dougherty. “The theme of the Park is that it is free land, 
and this goes back to the time before there were ‘property 
values’. The mural might include Native Americans, chil- 
dren, punks, even police — they’re part of the Park’s histo- 
ry too. We want to promote a positive outlook.” 

Tripp said that her involvement came from “wanting to 
give something back to the Park. I figured that the best way 
to do that was through my art. I’m hoping we can get a true 
sense of where we all came from, and a positive vision for 
the future that would give hope to people who see it.” 

The momentum for the mural project grew out of the 
Chaplaincy’s work this spring in promoting a dialogue 
around the Park, according to staffperson Sally Hindman. 
The Chaplaincy sponsored a two-day symposium in June 


Marin Chaplaincy team: (from left), Bob King, Rosie Siscon, Chris Highland. 


share hope, spelled H.O.P.E. 

In my first week as interfaith chaplain I 
sat and ate lunch at St. Vincent’s across 
from a big guy who looked angry. He 
stared me in the eye and said, “You reli- 
gious people piss me off. You always talk 
about helping the ‘homeless’, but nobody 
can be ‘homeless’ on this planet. Earth is 
home for everybody.” I took his words to 
heart as I remembered a song I wrote 
called “H.O.P.E.” A line says, “Home On 
Planet Earth — H.O.P.E.” 


New Artistic Vision of People’ s Park 


STREET SPIRIT September 1996 


The Makin Intexraith Homeless Chaplaincy 


We Are All One People 


by Shirley Grant 


God is our Creator, the Almighty One 
No matter what your color or your ways, 
We have the same beginning 
the same breath and the same end 
We’re on this road together all our days. 


We are all one People, 
from long before our birth 
Our spirits all are trying to Unite; 
We are all one People, 
We live upon this earth 
And we’re trying to free our souls 
with all our might. 


We are all the Children of the Holy One 
We’re just Us, Not You or Them or Me, 
Our difference makes no difference 
to our souls on their return 
And we’ll all be together as the sea. 


“out there” 


person who seeks h.o.p.e. 
where our Creator is coming in. 

The Marin Interfaith Homeless 
Chaplaincy is a nonprofit organization 
that has served the sheltered and unshel- 
tered in Marin for five years. Supporters 
consist of Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
Buddhist representatives as well as direc- 
tors of St. Vincent DePaul and Homeward 
Bound (the county’s shelter provider). 


The Rey. Chris Highland,.aPresbyterian 
minister who has led’ spirituality classes and 
taught world faiths for 18:-years, serves as the. 
Marin Interfaith Chaplain. 


This has become a guiding principle 
for the chaplaincy as we walk with real 
humans with real faces and names, prac- 
ticing the Dalai Lama’s philosophy, “the 
true religion is kindness” and recalling the 
teaching of Zen Master Thich Nhat Hanh: 
“The miracle is not to walk on water. The 
miracle is to walk on the green earth with 
mindfulness (and compassion).””. 

As we try to “walk the talk”, we 
believe that God is not in our pockets, but 
in the hearts and dreams and lives of each 


which brought together park activists, community resi- 
dents, University employees, street artists, Jungian psy- 
chologists, Berkeley police, and others to discuss the 
Park both as a symbol and as a reality in Southside. 

Hindman emphasized that if the Park is an “open 
wound”, as some have expressed it, art could be used to 
“bring together people of diverse backgrounds for 
efforts that promote healing.” Chaplaincy founder 
Frances Townes agreed. “There are no barriers in art. 
Art is an intrinsic part of experience, an expression of 
the world in which we live. I’ve grown through art, and 
everyone can. All of us have artistic gifts.” 

The Chaplaincy approached Mario Tejeda, the 
owner of Mario’s La Fiesta restaurant which sits adja- 
cent to the northwest end of the Park. Tejeda agreed 
that the mural was a great idea. Funding was obtained 
from the Northern California Grantmakers and a pri- 
vate donation, and a team of artists with solid connec- 
tions to People’s Park was formed to develop a design. 

“We are delighted to be working with such gifted 
artists,” said Hindman. “Now we are looking for more 
people to be a part of painting the mural this fall.” — 

The mural project also pilots the Chaplaincy’s new 
neighborhood outreach to homeless youth, according to 
Hindman “We are going to be doing more projects in the 
community involving youth and the arts.” 


Mural artists (from left) Edythe Boone, Tricia Tripp and 
Elvi Jo Dougherty have begun designing a new mural 
depicting the history of People’s Park, shown above. 


To get involved in creating the new mural, or in out- 
reach to homeless youth, contact the Cepia at (510) 
548-0551. 
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